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Abstract 


Does the presence of several languages in visual communication in public space mean 
tolerance and equality between those who use them? Visual communication in public 
space creates and employs the concept of belonging to a community and constructs 
identity. Thus, multilingual public space communication may produce different meanings 
and identity mechanisms. In the article, | reconstruct the meanings produced in this com- 
munication in two periods of the national rise in Belarus (the 1920s and 1990s-2000s) 
and the concept of local identity they built. | show how they were shaped and what kind of 
exclusion mechanisms were produced in relatively different cultural contexts to preserve 
multilingualism in public space communications. To do this, | compare city signboards and 
printed materials from both periods. 
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Introduction 


At the intersection of the language of everyday communication and institutional 
regulations, the fabric of everyday life is constructed. Although in many states there is 
only one official language, simultaneous use of several languages in public space is quite 
common, leading to the construction of different meanings and implications. 

Unsurprisingly, increasing international migration leads to the diversification of lan- 
guages used in public space. Despite the official status of one language, it is not only English 
(as a language of international communication), but also native languages of newcomers 
that are used. Some practices are strictly regulated when it comes to the use of language 
in public space, e.g. all stationary signs and texts in public space must be in the official 
language, with optional translations into other languages if necessary.* At the same time 
there are micro-practices that are occasional, which are hardly subject to regulation and 
control - such as graffiti or notices in languages clear to the community they are addressed 
to (De Certeau, 1988). So, the strict hierarchy of language use is reproduced through regu- 
lations and everyday communication, but the question is what meanings and statements 
are behind this. 

Let us take a closer look at the following example. In Belarus, the constitution estab- 
lishes two official languages: Belarusian and Russian, and declares their equal status. But 
what kind of meanings are hidden behind calls to use the mother tongue of the majority 
of citizens of Belarus, especially if we take into account census data?” Belarusian, one of 
the two official languages, is classified as vulnerable by UNESCO (Moseley & Nicolas, 2010), 
and calls to speak it appear on public service posters placed all over the country.° 

All these examples show that the presence of several languages in communication in public 
space implies difficulties in balancing the spheres of their use, revealing some tensions. In this 
article, | study the case of visual communication in the public space of Minsk in two periods 
of the national rise (the 1920s and 1990s-2000s) to identify what meanings are constructed 


1 This is the case, for example, in Poland, Germany, and Lithuania; cf. Ustawa 0 jezyku polskim z dnia 7 pazdziernika 
1999 r., 1999. 

2 According to census data, the percentage of citizens of Belarus who considered Belarusian their native 
language was as follows: 1999 - 73.2%; 2009 - 53.2%; 2019 - 61.2%. It needs to be taken into account that for 
a significant part of them the language that they consider native is different than the language of their everyday 
communication. Although 61.2% consider Belarusian their mother tongue, what prevails is passive knowledge, 
which means that it can rarely be heard on the streets. The census data is currently unavailable on the official 
website of the National Statistical Committee of the Republic of Belarus, i.e. belstat.gov.by (Boguslavskaia, 2019). 
For more detailed research on the language situation in Belarus, see Bekus, 2014; Kittel et al., 2010. 

3 In Belarus, public service posters are issued by a state agency and are placed on empty advertisement stands 
on the streets, often owned by private businesses. The owners of ad stands have a choice to place these posters 
or pay a fine for empty space. Supposedly, posters with local berries showing their names written in Belarusian 
(e.g. “kavun”, “sunitsa”) can be seen so often because they are considered more acceptable compared to other 
choices, such as Belarusian regime propaganda. But as a consequence, any Belarusian-speaking person feels like 
someone from a world that uses a language unfamiliar to everyone, like in a reservation. 
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when two languages have equal official status in legal terms but are not used to the same 
extent in everyday communication. The 1920s and 1990s were similar in some respects: Belarus 
became a political entity (as a republic of the USSR since 1922* and an independent state in 
1991), with a relatively large control over printing technologies and dissemination networks, 
and with Belarusian declared as an official language. However, it was not the only one: between 
1923 and 1938 there were four official languages: Belarusian, Polish, Yiddish, and Russian; in 
the 1990s, there were two: Belarusian and Russian, and this situation is also the case today. 
Thus, there have been at least two languages legitimately present in public space. 

The populist authoritarian regime established in 1995 is often seen as the result of 
a weak national identity and a lack of democratic aspirations in society (Bemporad, 2013; 
loffe, 2004; Martin, 2001; Rudling, 2014). The turn of Belarusian society to the path of 
democracy and the non-Soviet past during and immediately after the collapse of the USSR 
is often explained by the consequences of external pressure rather than internal need. 
Authors such as Timothy Snyder and Simon Lewis notice how identity promoted at 
the level of the state is contested in cultural practices, e.g. in films or books (Bekus, 2010; 
Lewis, 2018; Snyder, 2003). But only by taking into account the ubiquitous asymmetry 
between society and the state in Belarus in terms of resources can we understand what 
the process of identity shaping looks like. Therefore, the study of practices of visual com- 
munication in public space at a micro level (such as typography) could provide more insights 
into understanding the contrast between the state level and the local level of creating 
identity. It could also enable us to see how Belarusian national identity is constructed 
through languages, especially when it comes to the question of the Belarusian language, 
which has survived under long-term institutional pressure of the state. 

| focus on typefaces as a form of visual representation (Hall, 1997). The analysis of type- 
faces is justified as their design and production is a time-consuming process, which requires 
certain qualifications of personnel, access to printing technologies and resources, compliance 
with the rules and regulations of communication in public space (so as not to be censored or 
banned), and competence to convey a message to the audience (delivering information using 
rhetorical and visual means accepted by the target audience). The complexity of this process 


4 Considering that this article focuses on Minsk and its practices of visual communication, as discussed here 
Belarus in the 1920s is regarded in the limits of BSSR. While Soviet authorities claimed to be more tolerant to 
national cultures, Poland relied on the policy of cultural and language assimilation. Therefore, visual evidence of 
public communication in the western part of Belarus (which was part of Poland) showed the approach whereby 
the Polish language dominated. Persecutions against Belarusian nationalists in the Second Polish Republic were 
largely motivated by their connections with their counterparts in Soviet Belarus. At the same time, partisan activities 
were conducted and publications in Belarusian were issued in the Second Polish Republic, and attempts to build 
the opposition to the Soviet concept of the Belarusian nation were undertaken (Rudling, 2014; Snyder, 2003). 
The focus on Minsk and, consequently, on the Soviet language policy and practices of communication in public 
space allows to emphasize the intolerant and instrumental attitude of Soviet authorities to national cultures in 
spite of their claims. This policy, characterized by contradictions between rhetoric and practice, was inherited by 
the current regime in Belarus. The state campaigns of national revival of the 1920s and 1953 could be considered 
as the development of instrumental approach to the national language. The national revival of 1989-1991 had 
a fundamentally different character, as it took place in the conditions of the weakening of state institutions. 
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implies that only really important ideas and ideological statements will be embodied, ones 
that are worth disrupting a complex, well-established printing process. 

The typeface is a multi-level encoded visual form, which admittedly is not visible to 
non-professionals: they begin to see it only when it is difficult to read. Accordingly, when 
ideas are embodied in typefaces, the typefaces should be tested in well-known, easy-to- 
control, and understandable forms. The production of a single-language product is carried 
out in accordance with established and proven practices, in which the “seams” that mark 
the logic structuring these practices are erased. Because multilingual communication is 
not so widespread, and thus not conventionalized so much, it requires special solutions 
that can expose patterns, and make visible the logic along which everyday visual com- 
munication is built up. A comparison of the media in which multiple languages are used 
(produced using different technologies and in different scale, e.g. street signboards and 
books) and the way they are presented in two periods of Belarus’s history: the 1920s and 
1990s-2000s - i.e. the periods of the most favorable attitude to the Belarusian language 
on the part of both institutions and citizens - will make it possible to identify the mean- 
ings given to multilingual communication and its significance, and to reveal the ideologies 
behind multilingualism. 

Language policy has always been an important instrument of institutional regulation 
of everyday practices. As the ideology of the nation-state developed from its Romantic 
to the modernist stage, the idea of a mono-ethnic state with a single official language 
turned out to be the most attractive and effective. However, there is a limited number of 
states where the language of everyday communication corresponds to the political bor- 
ders (Billig, 1995). State policy regarding languages can be compared with the processes 
that James Scott describes as the policy of forest administration - a deliberate policy to 
reduce the number of plant species in the forest, which goes hand in hand with the forma- 
tion of nation-states and facilitates its use for industrial purposes for profit (Scott, 1998). 
The reduction in the number of languages of everyday communication and the legitima- 
tion of the main (and often the only) official language, in parallel with the crystallization of 
the ideology of the nation-state, were closely related to the processes of modernization. 
The analogy of language policy with the policy of forest management is then justified, 
because the simplification of the linguistic landscape contributed to an increase in con- 
trol over public moods and processes, and increased their manageability on the part of 
regulatory institutions. 

The shifts of the borders and the changes of the political regime in the territory of 
Belarus led to the co-existence of representatives of different religious confessions tradition- 
ally speaking different languages and using various alphabets: Latin (Polish and Belarusian), 
Cyrillic (Russian, Belarusian), and Alefbeys (Yiddish). Thanks to printing technologies, these 
language communities enhanced their visibility. In different periods, their legal status and 
degree of presence in public space varied. An analysis of the available printed materials 
in different languages and photographs of signboards in public space makes it possible to 
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reconstruct the meanings that were assigned to those languages within the constructed 
hierarchy that reinforced or displaced certain concepts of identity. 


Visual Communication in Public Space in the 1920s 


In this section, | analyze the typefaces and the composition of signboards and print 
products from the 1920s as a form of visual representation according to Stuart Hall’s 
proposition (Hall, 1997), and | reconstruct the meanings and ideological implications that 
made this form possible. 

The first example is a signboard dated to 1929, written in four languages: Belarusian, 
Russian, Polish, and Yiddish; the inscription reads: “Authorized by the Central Committee for 
Assistance to Children, Minsk District. Department Store No. 1” (in Belarusian: Upatinavazhny 
Ts.K. dapamohi dzetsiam pa Mienskai akruze. Univérsal'ny mahazyn N21) (Figure 1). 
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Fig. 1. Signboard: “Authorized by the Central Committee for Assistance to Children, Minsk District. 
Department Store No. 1” (Rudling, 2014, p. 157; first published in the magazine Illiustrirovan- 
naia Rossiia, Paris 1929) 
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In this case, the visual attributes of the Cyrillic, Latin, and Yiddish fonts are very 
similar indeed, not to say indistinguishable. The hierarchy of the use of languages is not 
indicated in any way, except for the order in which they appear. However, in the urban 
environment the order in which they will be read depends on the direction the reader is 
heading. Despite the different alphabets and writing systems, the arrangement and layout 
of the inscriptions in four different languages are identical, which gives the impression 
of a deliberately functional or technical solution (opposite to one that would be artistic 
or aesthetic in nature, common to signboards and ads), similar to inscriptions at a train 
station. This is in contrast to the signboard below, which is written in Russian and is quite 
inventive in terms of its composition; it emphasizes the technicality of the four-language 
signboard above. 

Visual characteristics usually help to guess the language in which an inscription is 
written, even without reading it. If we compare multilingual posters of earlier times or 
from other cultural contexts, it is striking to what degree Cyrillic, Latin, and Yiddish have 
different graphic structures and rhythm, and how they are arranged in a different way. 
Identical visual solutions in these languages are not common and not usually required 
because of functionality - people prefer to recognize easily whether a familiar language is 
present or not. In this case, the deliberate visual and compositional uniformity of typefaces 
makes them indistinguishable and impossible to be recognized from a distance. So, we can 
assume that the four-language signboard of a department store is not functional in any 
aspect, since those visual differences that help recognize different languages are almost 
invisible, especially in a situation of intense visual noise on the streets. 

The simultaneous use of four languages suggests that one of them was a template for 
the others. Given the poor quality of the image, it is impossible to determine their filiation. 
However, the signboard below, with the diagonal inscription “shoes” in Russian - the only 
language used in the newspapers issued in Minsk, owing to the policy of Russification - 
suggests the prevalence of the Russian language. 

In the photo, we can see that the four-language signboard at the top and the mono- 
lingual one below are in contrast in terms of their scale and size (big, monumental vs. 
small, compact), position (horizontal, dominates the shop window vs. vertical, comple- 
ments the shop window), content and style (dry indication of the official, bureaucratic 
name of the shop vs. concrete indication of the goods and varied inscriptions). With its 
free composition, typefaces of different sizes, and the diagonal, playful arrangement of 
the text (which is easy to read), the signboard below is designed in line with the tradition 
of advertising. The purpose of the top signboard is somewhat more difficult to identify - 
the text “Authorized by the Central Committee for Assistance to Children, Minsk District” 
refers to an official entity. The composition and the demonstrative use of the same fonts 
shift attention from the content to the form - the deliberate erasure of visual differ- 
ences between different writing traditions, the rejection of specific and recognizable 
characteristics of inscriptions in Cyrillic, Latin, and Yiddish in favor of uniformity, even 
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at the expense of functionality. While Rudling (2014, p. 157) considers the usage of four 
languages to be a response to demography and a demonstration of support to national 
cultures, the analysis of typography (revealing disregard to the writing traditions) points 
at the instrumental use of multilingualism. 

The next example is a plaque from 1929 with the inscription “Belarusian State Univer- 
sity” (Belaruski dziarzhatiny Universytét) in two languages: Belarusian and Yiddish (Figure 2). 


Fig. 2. Plaque: “Belarusian State University”, Minsk 1929 (Rudling, 2014, p. 154) 


The name in Belarusian appears above that in Yiddish, and, as can be seen, the inscrip- 
tions are not as similar as in the example discussed above. For the name in Yiddish, a tradi- 
tional font and way of writing were chosen, which are characterized by the reverse-contrast 
typeface: horizontal strokes are thicker than vertical ones. The same choice was made for 
the inscription in Belarusian, a less conventional choice for Cyrillic.* This may have been 


5 Conventional Cyrillic letters have a thicker vertical rather than horizontal stroke. In this case, the Tuscan/Italian 
typeface was used. It appeared at the end of the nineteenth century in the wake of the industrial revolution, when 
wooden fonts were invented, which made it possible to experiment with the forms of letters. However, the Yiddish 
inscription below enhances the connotations of sameness, and the overall monotony emphasizes the pursuit to 
eliminate differences in writing traditions in different languages. 
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due to the need to combine inscriptions in Belarusian and Yiddish, but in this case it is 
easier to distinguish between texts in different languages. 

While plaques are made in a single copy and often by handicraft, that is, each one is unique 
and the designer can quite accurately fulfill the wishes of the customer, mass-printing relies 
on the use of ready-made forms (punches), the existing typefaces and typesetting elements, 
and therefore the customer can choose from ready-made elements, but cannot change them. 

The principle of eliminating the visual hierarchy of different languages can also be 
traced in the design of the title page of the Constitution from 1927, where the narrow 
sans serif font of the first line is combined with the serifs (Latin typeface) of the second 
line, although the Yiddish inscription is given in fairly organic proportions. This may have 
been due to the technical impossibility of changing the proportions of the metal letters that 
were used to design the title page. However, we can also see the trend of visual uniformity. 
But the more casual a document is, the more natural approach to its design - in contrast 
to the deliberate uniformity of the signboard discussed above. For example, a form of 
the Central Archival Administration still follows the logic of using serif typefaces (the font 
called Latin) for the Cyrillic and Latin alphabets, and the typeface with natural propor- 
tions for Yiddish. In the letterhead for the Military Commissariat of the Mogilev District, 
a large number of fonts are used, which are freely combined and look quite regular, thus 
different languages could be oe distinguished despite poor printing quality (Figure 3). 
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Fig. 3. Letterhead: “Military Commissariat of the Mogilev District”, 1920s. Source: Instagram profile 
of local historian from Mogilev Aleh Dz’iachkot (n.d.) 
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The typefaces and the way they are designed look the same as those from the private 
publishing houses which grew in the wake of the industrial revolution. A large variety of 
typefaces for different languages was characteristic for publications issued after the liberal 
reforms in Russia, which followed the revolution of 1905. It can be said that such a style 
was an important stage in the tradition of printing in Belarus, and its use in the 1920s, 
already in the BSSR, was due to the technical impossibility to quickly change the charac- 
ters and make changes to the publishing process. Presumably, they were still in use for 
insignificant provincial matters till the very end of the 1920s. 

Multilingual signboards and letterheads from the 1920s reflect the situation of mul- 
tilingualism, which was observed in the territory of Belarus among different social strata. 
The language of everyday communication of the largely illiterate peasantry was referred to 
as prosty “simple” or pa-tutéishamu “local speech”; they could speak several languages, but 
not to write in them. The intelligentsia and landowners, i.e. the elites, associated the tutéishy, 
or “local”, language with Belarusian, while they themselves also spoke several languages: 
the language of their everyday communication could be Polish, but they also knew Russian 
and French. Thus, multilingualism was a widespread phenomenon that varied depending 
on the social class and locality (Pershai, 2008, p. 91). The class attribute of multilingualism 
was the ability to separate the languages and to write in them. 

In the 1920s and earlier, the concept of tutéishasts’ identity (Pershai, 2008, 2010), or 
“localness’, referred specifically to peasants and villagers (Bardach, 1994; Smalianchuk, 2017; 
Snyder, 2003), that is, people without education, as opposed to nationally oriented 
elites. Ales Smalianchuk and Juliusz Bardach interpret tutéishasts’ as an idea that made it 
possible to maintain relations between different linguistic communities on a daily basis. 
Conducting a conversation in several languages at the same time was a common practice. 
The prevalence of this concept in the territory of Belarus allowed endorsing the peaceful 
coexistence of representatives of different confessions and languages. 

From 1920, along with the campaign of korenizatsiia, or “indigenization” (Martin, 2001), 
there were large-scale attempts to employ people of different nationalities in state institutions. 
On 31 July 1920, the Declaration of Independence of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Belarus 
was adopted (from December 1922 - the BSSR), proclaiming the equality of the four official 
languages in the Republic - Belarusian, Russian, Polish, and Jewish (Yiddish), and declaring 
struggle against the privileges of “any national group”,’ which resulted in the expanding use 
of Russian in the BSSR. It was later embodied in the principle “national in form, Soviet in 
content”, whereby the use of the national language was predominantly apparent and outward, 
while the language of education and work was predominantly Russian. 

At the same time, the state monopoly on print was introduced, and private print- 
ing houses were closed and expropriated. In 1921, following the example of the State 


6 Wording from the program of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), approved by the 8th Congress of 
the Party in March 1919. 
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Publishing House of the RSFSR (Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic), the State 
Publishing House of the BSSR was founded, with the aim of running the publishing activity 
in the territory of the BSSR. The publication of books was controlled by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party (Bolsheviks), people’s commissariats, and departments of 
the Republic; books were distributed through a network of state bookstores (Nikalaet et 
al., 2011). Thus, the concept of tutéishasts’ identity, incorporated into Soviet institutions 
and the ideology of “fighting against the privileges of any national group’, discursively for- 
malized the discrimination of any language other than Russian, and any form of production 
and distribution of goods except the state one. These processes manifested themselves in 
the uniformization of the visual environment (filling it with monotonous propaganda) and 
the gradual destruction of local writing traditions. The analogy with the instrumentaliza- 
tion of the forest by reducing the variety of vegetation, described by Scott, was apparent 
in the visual environment of the city, where the diverse linguistic landscape was made 
uniform both visually and at the level of micro-practices, e. g. practices of writing. 

Within the framework of Soviet policy, the scope of use of Belarusian was strictly 
defined and instrumentalized. Therefore, it was a means of the state propaganda rather 
than response to popular request. In many ways, the instrumental approach to national 
languages was inherited from the Russian Empire, which, according to many researchers, 
fits into the logic of colonial policy (Gtebocki, 2000; Glembotskii, 2005; Rodkiewicz, 1998; 
Staliunas, 2007; Thaden, 1981). 

The analysis of signboards and print products, which have a different technique and 
scale of production (unique signboards vs. mass-printed letterheads and books), reveals 
how the visual diversity of the urban environment was eliminated. This can be considered 
as a manifestation of the repressive processes unfolding behind the declarative support 
for linguistic variety. It is noteworthy that technologies made their own adjustments to 
the pace of implementation of the program of instrumentalization of the diverse linguistic 
landscape. The paradox of Soviet language policy was that the visual and linguistic unifica- 
tion of public communication was implemented within the framework of the ideology of 
supporting diversity, which declared “fighting against the privileges of any national group’. 
The use of different languages in isolation from their writing traditions, involving forced 
adherence to the aesthetics of unification and homogenization, led to the questioning 
of the status of these languages as a main means of communication, and to maintaining 
colonial policy, implemented, for example, within the framework of Russification. 

To a certain degree, the tutéishasts’ identity and multilingualism fitted in with the Soviet 
approach to managing the linguistic diversity, as multilingualism became a tool to reduce 
the importance of local languages under the pretext of equal opportunities for each of 
them. In fact, the aim was the subsequent Russification of education and professional 
spheres of life. The shift in identity was from tutéishy, a local who speaks pa prastu, “sim- 
ple language’, and can communicate in Polish, Yiddish, and Russian, i.e. is multilingual, to 
the (mostly) Russian-speaking Belarusian. 
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An analysis of typefaces as well as visual and compositional characteristics of signboards 
and print products has allowed me to show how the Soviet ideology was implemented at 
the level of micro-practices. At this level, the practices of exclusion consisted in the erasure 
of traditions associated with local history from the visual environment of the city. This 
happened even at the level of writing practices, and eventually resulted in the weakening 
of local communities and the strengthening of Soviet state institutions. 


Visual Communication in Public Space in the 1990s and 2000s 


To continue the analysis of typefaces as a form of visual representation of the Bela- 
rusian language, let us look at the inscriptions “Department Store” and “TsUM”’ in Minsk 
(Figure 4). Following the remodeling of 1997, the building resembles a fortified castle with 
small embrasure windows and turrets. 


Fig. 4. Inscription: “TsUM”, Minsk 2000s (Borisevich, 2014) [Photographs for the article “Creation 
of the ‘Children’s World’: The third floor appeared in the Minsk Central Department Store”] 


Before the reconstruction, the facade of the department store was a glass and concrete 
structure, quite typical of the Soviet modernist style of the Cold War period. The signboards 
on the building showcased the inscription “TsUM” in Russian, but the words “Minsk” and 
“Univermag’” (which means “Universal Shop” or “Supermarket”) were in Belarusian. However, 
colorful ads (like the one in the foreground of the photo) were in Russian. 

In turn, the inscription “Belarusian State University” at the top of the Geography 
Faculty building was designed with serif letters, typical for books issued in the 1920s 
(Figure 5). Although this inscription is in Belarusian only, the plaques at the main entrance 
(from the 2000s) are in Belarusian and Russian, while everyday announcements in front 
of the building (in the bottom right corner of the photo) are in Russian. 


7 “TsUM” - Tsentral’nyi universal'‘nyi magazin (Central Universal Department Store). 
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Fig.5. Inscription: “Belarusian State University”, Minsk 2010s (Geography Faculty, n.d.) 


According to the Constitution both official languages have equal status® (Bekus, 2014; 
Kittel et al., 2010), and thus a number of signboards of institutions - in which inscriptions 
in Belarusian and Russian started to be duplicated - are designed in the paradigm of exact 
correspondence of language versions to make them look like a copy. In official documents, 
one language is predominantly used: Russian, and there is often no choice (e.g. until recently 
application forms and tax returns were available only in Russian; diplomas and certificates 
have always been issued in two languages, designed in an identical way).’ 

In the 1990s, a new segment of souvenir goods appeared in which one can find 
the parallel use of Belarusian, Russian, and English, as in the case of photo albums Belarus: 
A Story of Change (Mel’nikati & Mishchanka, 1998) (see Figure 6) and Minsk in the Past and 
Today (Maroz, 2002) (see Figure 7). 


8 On 26 January 1990, the law “On Languages in the Belarusian SSR” was adopted, giving the status of the official 
language to Belarusian. On 25 August 1991, the Declaration on the Sovereignty of Belarus (adopted on 27 July 1990) 
entered into force as a constitutional law. Since 1996 Belarusian and Russian have equal status according to 
the Constitution. In fact, this has meant a return to the Soviet practice of the widespread use of the Russian language 
and the scarce use of Belarusian. 

9 Acivil initiative is working in Belarus to force public services and large companies to switch to Belarusian. Various 
official forms, such as applications and tax returns, have been made available in Belarusian only thanks to numerous 
appeals of activists to state authorities. The resources of civil activists are not comparable to those of the state, but 
they are sufficient to keep the Belarusian language on the agenda. And if the state recognizes the vulnerable status 
of the Belarusian language in Belarus through public service advertising (mentioned at the beginning of this article), 
but sabotages the implementation of the legislation on its equal status, then civil activists choose a different path. 
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Yanapek Ha T9pbiTopbli Bemapyci 
naspiyea 100—40 rricay ragoy ma 


Hallali o9pbl. CrapaxbITHbld sro 
nacemilmbl (Kaa Bécak Bepabpx i 
lOpapiybt Ha mayqHeBbIM ycxos3e 
Benapyci) y3Hikni 27—24 rpicsubt 
ranoy TaMy Ha3aq. 3 nasyieHHeM 
6poH3aBbIX, a 3aTbIM i 2%ale3HbIX 
TIpbuial Wpallbl TWIAMGHbI, Kia 
cKaica a Taro Yacy, Mayan mepa- 
XON3INb al 30ipambHilKal racria- 
HapKi Wa BbITBOpYali — pasBiLlllA 
CTap@KbITHbIX (POpM 3eMIAPOOCTBA 
i XbIBémaraqoyni, WTO XyTKa Ma- 
rbIOi1a posHilly Ba Y3pOVHAX 1x pa3- 
BILLA, MPbIBAIO a CTBAPSHHA Ca- 
MaCTOMHBIX 13ApxKay. 

Ha 3emiax uanepauHah Besa- 
pyci 3aCHaBaHbIA CABAHCKisA Calo3bI 
KpbIBINOY, ApbiraBiyoy, pa3imivay 
i OarTaMOYHBIX AUBATay MeJIi CBalO 
3apKayHacub. JloOpa BAOMbIA 
Tlonaukae, Typayckae i CmMameH- 
ckKae KHACTBBI. Y X craros13i Ooub- 
lad YacTKa OemapyCKix 34MeJb yBa- 
xousia ¥ KieYexyio Pycb. 

Hekambki coy a6 crapaxKbITHbIM 
YCXOJHECIABAHCKIM KHACTBe 3 
uoHTpam y Tlonauky. Tarp crapa- 
XKBITHbI Fopay, y3HikK y IX crarosyy3i 
Ha Oepase 3axogHai [sBinpt. Ja X 
craromi3a Tonauk yayiay cador 
OyiHbI WOHTp pamécrBay, HolMmin- 
cTBa i CaMaObITHai KybTypbI. Y X 
cTarowi3i Ha TappiTopbli Bepxuara 
3aMKa ObIY y3BeM3eHbI C/laByTbI 
Cacpilicki caOop, ski i céHHa 
3acTaelia YHiKAIbHBIM TIOMHiKaM 
PaHHsl ClaBsHCKait apXiTSKTypbI. 

Y XII crarogm3i = ckanacsa 
apbirikaibHad TomalKad mrkoma 
HOWUeTBa, sKasa EE 
INOM9Vpbl, AK Ka 


26 


Yenosek Ha Teppuropuu besa- 
pycu nosBuyica 100—40 Thicst4 eT 10 
Halle opp. J[pepHue ero mocesie- 
Husa (y DepeBpeHb Bepabpk u lOpo- 
BMYM Ha 1oro-BocToKe besapycn) 
BOSHHKIM 27—24 TeICAYM eT TOMY 
Ha3aq. C MosABIeHveM OpOH30BbIX, a 
3aT€CM M XeIe3HbIX Opyaui Tpyla 
CJIOXKUBLUMeCA K TOMY BPeMeHH ILIe- 
MeHa Havas TepexOAMTb OT CoOupa- 
TCIbHOTO XO3AiiCTBA K MpOH3BO- 
TsALeMy — pa3BHTHIO ApeBHux PopM 
BZeMJleMeIMA WM CKOTOBOACTBa, 4TO 
ObICTPO yr1yOWIO pa3sIM4He B ypOBHEe 
UX pa3BUTMA, MpMBeIO K CO3,aHHIO 
CAMOCTOATEJIbHbIX OCyapCTB. 

Ha 3emMJax HbIHeLIHel Benapycu 
oOpa30BaBlUIMecs ClABAHCKMe CO1O3bI 
KpvBnyel, Aperopuyeli, pouuMuyert 
MW OaITOASBIYHBIX ATBATOB MMC 
CBOIO TOCyapCTBEHHOCTb. Xopoulo 
w3pecTHbI TlomouKoe, TyposcKoe u 
CmojleHcKoe KHs>KecTBa. B X BeKe 
Oonbluiad YaCTb OeOpyCCKMX 3eMeIIb 
BxOgMIa B KuescKyto Pycp. 

HeckoubKo cnoB © cTapeltuiem 
BOCTOYHOCIABAHCKOM KHsDKECTBE C 
uWeHTpoM B Tonouke. Sror Apesuuit 
TOpO BOSHHK B IX BeKe Ha Gepery 
3anaqHon J[Buubl. K X cromeruio 
Tlonouk npeyctapis cobot Kpyn- 
HbIM MO TEM BpeMeHaM LeHTp peme- 
cel, 3004€CTBa M CaMOOBITHO! KyJIb- 
Typhi. B X Beke Ha TeppuTopuu 
BepxHero 3aMKa Obi BOSBeseH 3Ha- 
MeHUTBIM Codulicknit co6op, octa- 
1OlMiicd M CeroqHA YHUKasbHbIM 
TlaMATHMKOM paHHeli cCyIaBsHCKOIL 
APXUTeKTYpBI. 

B gat BeKe COXKHACb OpMi 


BENAPYCb 


The Concept of Localness (Tutéishasts’) in Visual Communication in Public Space in Belarus... 


BELARUS 


BEX! PICTOPBII 
BEX HCTOPHMN 


MILESTONES OF HISTORY 


Man came to Belarus 100—40 
thousand years ago. Early sett- 
lements found near the villages of 
Berdyzh and Yurovichi (south-east 
of Belarus) date backto BC 27—24 


thousand years. 
In the 6th—8th centuries, the 
tribes of Krivichi, Dregovichi, 


Rodimichi and Yatviagi, the latter 
speaking Baltic languages, were 
formed on the territories. These 
were independent states. The best 
known formations were the Polotsk, 
the Turov and the Smolensk Prin- 
cipalities. In the 10th century, a 
large proportion of Belarusian lands 
made part of the Kiev Russ. 

A few words about the oldest East- 
Slav Principality with Polotskas its 
centre. The old town of Polotsk 
grew up on the Zapadnaya Dvina. 
By the 10th century, the town had 
become a major centre of crafts, 
architecture and self-mad 
In the 10th century, the a 
Sofia's Cathedral wa 
territory of the Upp: 
today, the Cath 
unique monume 
architecture. 

Already in th 


Fig. 6. A page from the book Belarus’: Partrét na fone peramen / Belarus’: Portret na fone peremen / 


Belarus: A Story of Change (Mel'nikati & Mishchanka, 1998, p. 26) 
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MIHCK CTAPADAYHI I MANAQbI 


MINSK IN THE PAST AND Top», 


12 MMUHCK APEBHUM MW MONOAOK 
Famxosan copa sei de naxodurca dpesiut saMtox. 
Oxpy2cennelit xpenocmuoil cmenoit u pexanne 
Cewerounro u Heauzoi. 1903 2 


Jawrasan 2apa mecya, Ase maxodsiven cmaparceiniss 
Jawa. axpycania Kpanacnoi cysnoit | pakaMi 
Caicaaway | Hanizai, 1903 2. 


Castle Hill, the site of an ancien 
a fortress wall and the rivers Sv 


Hax [e6a Mencxoro mo mpucoeszHHe- 
HHO K CBO@MY KH#KECTBY HEMAHCKHX, 
ZHEMpOBCKHX H MpHMATCKHX 3€MClIb 
ompedeneHHO TIPOABIAIOTCA ouepta- 
Hua Oyaymel Benapycu 4 WeHTpasb- 
Horo 3HayeHHa B Heli Mencka. Ceroa- 
HA OYEBHAHO, YTO BpeMA NOATBEpAH- 
MO MOAUTHYeCKOe MpeABHAeHHE XO3s- 
uHa MencKoit 3eMi1H. 

Bcepeauue XII pexa MeHCKMMH KHA- 
3bAMH ObLIM CbIHOBbA I 1e6a — Pocruc- 
jap, Bonogapb. Benacb Mexayyco6- 
Has Oopb6a Mexay IlonouKom 4 Mex- 
CKOM 3a BepXOBeHCTBO Ha Genopyc- 
ckux 3emiax. Ho yxe B 1180 roay B 
BoiiHe co CmMoseHckom 3a J[pyuK sce 
TIOJIOLN[KHE KHA3bA, B TOM UHCI HW MCH- 
CKHE, BBICTYNMAM Ha 3alHTy cBoOelt 
3emin. VW egunctso mpHHecso nobexy. 

C Tex Bpemen cyab6a Muxcka H ero 
KHa3ei B HCTOPHH He MIpocMaTpHBaeT- 
ea. Tombko nog 1325 rogom, Korgza 
Mukckaal 3eMJ14 y2Ke BXOTMIa B HaLlly 
ApepHeberopycckyto Aepxasy, Beru- 
koe KHAKECTBO JIMTOBCKOe, YOMHHa- 
eTCd MHHCKHii KHa3b Bacumit. OH yua- 
cTBYeT B NOAZMHcaHMH Mupa Mexay 


1 


Aany4oHHi Ja cBaiiro KHACTBa HEMaH- 
CkIX, THAMpOYckix i MpbINALKIx 3eMIAy 
akp9CileHa BBIAYIAIOULa KOHTYpBI Oy- 
ayyait benapyci i usHTpambHae 3Ha- 
upsHHe ¥ é Mencxa. Céxus Bidapou- 
Ha, LUTO 4ac BbIAaTHa MauBepz3iy ma- 
AiTbIyHy!0 MpaHikwiBacub yraqapa 
Meuckaii 391i. 

Y capaa3ine XII craroaa3a MeHckimi 
KHABAMI ObLTI cbIHbI T1e6a — Pacui- 
caa¥, Bananap. Banaca MixycoOnas 
Oapaub6a namix Tonaukam i Men- 
CkaM 3a BepXaBeHCTBa Ha GemapycKix 
3emaax. Ante yxxo ¥ 1180 roase ¥ Baii- 
He ca CmastencKam 3a J[pyuk yce m10- 
Waukis# KHA3i, y TIM iky i MeHCKia, 
BBICTyMiwi Ha aGapoHy cBaéit 3amui. 
lL aa3inctBa mppiHecaa mepamory. 

3 TIX Yacoy méc Mincka i sro Ya- 
Aapoy y ricroppli He Mparnagpaeuua. 
Toapki naa 1325 rogam, Kani Minckaa 
3ami8 YO Yeaxoa3ila ¥ Hauly cTrapa- 
Genapyckylo A3apxaBy, Basikae KHa- 
ctBa Jliro¥ckae, 3ragpaeuua Mincki 
KHa3b Baciap. Ex yasenpuivae ¥ naa- 
nlicaHHi Mipy mamiak Ho¥rapagam i 
Jlirsow Tea3imina. Y 1387 rogze 


over from his father, he became chief 
policy-maker in the Polotsk Principality 
In his far-reaching plans Gleb thought 
of joining the Neman, the Dnieper and 
the Pripyat lands to his Principality to 
eventually turn the area into a country 
(Belarus), with Minsk as its center. It has 
become obvious today that the dreams 
of the Lord of the Minsk lands have 
come true. 

In the middle of the 12° century the 
Minsk lands were run by Gleb’s sons 
Rostislav and Volodar. The Minsk princ- 
es waged feudal wars against the Polotsk 
princes to be owners of the Belarusian 
lands. But already in 1180, while fight: 
ing against the Smolensk princes seek- 
ing to occupy Drutsk, all the Polotsk 
princes, including the Minsk princes were 
united to defend their homeland. Even- 
tually, this unity brought victory. 

As for the period that followed, there 
is little concrete information about Min- 
sk in the historical chronicles. Only 
1325, when the Minsk lands had already 
been made part of the old Belarusian 
state, which was the Great Lithuanian 


Fig. 7. A page from the book Minsk staradatini i malady / Minsk drevnil i molodoi / Minsk in the Past 
and Today (Maroz, 2002, p. 12) 


As can be seen, the approach to the multilingual design is quite apparent: three versions 
of the same text in three different languages are parallel and practically do not differ from 
each other in visual terms. The typeface Times is the only one used for regular texts and 
headings; Helvetica is used once on the title page as a display typeface; all the typefaces 
used are produced digitally.*° These are the most common and familiar fonts of the com- 


10 It is worth noting that books in Belarusian often have manually designed headings styled after the typefaces 
of Francysk Skaryna, a sixteenth-century Belarusian humanist; for example, the multi-volume series Pamiats’. 
Historyka-dakumental'nyia khroniki haradod i raionati Belarusi [Memory: Historical-Documentary Chronicles of 
Towns and Districts of Belarus], issued in 1985-2015 by Belaruskaia Entsyklapedyia imia Petrusia Brotiki and 
other publishers; the headings in the series were designed by Eduard Zhakevich. 
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puter era, as they are installed by default with the operating system. They are fonts that 
carry the connotations of a universal aesthetic, i.e. the rejection of connection with local 
traditions in favor of functionality. The editors and designers of the two books even man- 
aged to equalize the volume of the texts in three languages. Although a text translated 
into English is usually shorter than in Belarusian and Russian, this is not the case here. 
The significant reduction in the status of Belarusian is apparent in the fact that in the book 
issued in 1998, it comes as the first language, while in the one published four years later, 
in 2002, the first language is Russian. 

Digital tools largely remove technical restrictions in the production of typefaces 
with desired ideological and aesthetic implications, especially when compared to printing 
technologies from the 1920s, but the paradigm of detachment from local traditions of 
lettering, of escape from a clear hierarchy of different languages, and the attendant indis- 
tinguishability of different language versions, is repeated again and again. Consequently, 
the policy of deliberate Russification of Soviet times, theoretically voluntary, resulted in 
hiding attachment to any culture and traditions. Owing to the fact that secondary educa- 
tion was offered predominantly in Russian, and higher education (except philological and 
linguistic studies) - only in Russian, a job and a career were available only if you spoke 
Russian. Thus the reforms of the Belarusian language in 1934 and 1956 aimed at making 
it more similar to Russian, as did one introduced in 2008. 


Conclusions 


This study reveals the uniformization approach in the multilingual visual represen- 
tation in connection with the concept of tutéishasts’ identity. In doing so, it also draws 
attention to the fact that the material infrastructure for the production of the visual urban 
environment preserved some ideological patterns even though their veracity had been 
questioned, as it has been shown on the examples of signboards and printed materials 
from the 1990s-2000s. 

In the context of continuity of colonial policy, as in the case of Belarus under the influence 
of Russia, multilingualism without clear hierarchy can still be used as a tool of decreasing 
the significance of local history, which ultimately results in the weakening of local identity. 
The interest of people to preserve local languages and dialects that enrich the linguistic 
landscape, that is, reduce the permeability for institutional control, contradicts the colo- 
nial policy of the current authorities in Belarus. This is quite apparent in souvenir books 
intended for readers from abroad, which avoid representing the significance of Belarus- 
ian language and culture by any means, and visually communicate their conformity with 
the Russian language. 

The constitutional status of Belarusian as one of the official languages among the Rus- 
sified population has led to its use being limited to the domain of high culture. Thus, high 
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quality books are published in Belarusian and films are shot, while the policy of the state is 
to make Russian a language of everyday communication (in education and working life) for 
a great proportion of Belarusians. The prevalent use of Belarusian in the field of high culture 
resulted in low tolerance towards its common folk variants. Poor knowledge of Belarusian 
(due to the “narkamatika”** standard taught in secondary schools and a lack of opportunities 
to use Belarusian on a daily basis) is contemptuously called trasianka’? - meaning replacing 
Belarusian words with Russian ones when the speaker is unable to find a suitable word - 
and pa-tutéishamu. Thus, in the 1990s, the concept of tutéishasts’ underwent changes in 
terms of the meanings that it reproduced. Before, it referred to the overwhelming major- 
ity of Belarusians, who escape issues of national identity. Since the 1990s, the concept of 
tutéishasts’ no longer assumes multilingualism, but negatively marks the knowledge of only 
one language, i.e. Russian, and is applied to people of various social status, often business- 
men and high officials. The circles of people who fall under the designation of the concept 
of tutéishasts’ expand, as opposed to the circles of Belarusian national intelligentsia. 

The concept of tutéishasts’ identity still remains relevant, although there are noticeable 
shifts in the meanings that it reproduces. It also serves as a marker of distance in relation 
to state institutions, i.e. institutions promoting colonial identity and unfortunately still opposing 
the nationally oriented intelligentsia, who stress the multilingual aspect of Belarusian identity. 
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Pojecie ,,tutejszosci” w komunikacji wizualnej w przestrzeni 
publicznej na Biatorusi jako zrédto wykluczenia 


Abstrakt 


Czy obecnos¢ kilku jezyk6w w komunikacji wizualnej w przestrzeni publicznej ozna- 
cza tolerancje i rownosé miedzy ich uzytkownikami? Komunikacja wizualna w przestrzeni 
publicznej kreuje i wykorzystuje pojecie przynaleznosci do wspolnoty oraz konstruuje toz- 
samosc. Tym samym wielojezyczna komunikacja w przestrzeni publicznej moze generowac 
rozne znaczenia i mechanizmy tozsamosci. W artykule rekonstruuje znaczenia wytwarzane 
w komunikacji wizualnej w przestrzeni publicznej w dwoch okresach ozywienia narodowego 
na Biatorusi (lata 20. XX wieku i okres od lat 90. XX wieku do roku 2010) oraz koncepcje 
tozsamosci lokalnej, jaka budowaty. Pokazuje, w jaki sposdb byty one ksztattowane i jakie 
mechanizmy wykluczenia byty wytwarzane w stosunkowo rdéznych kontekstach kulturo- 
wych, aby zachowaé wielojezycznos¢ w komunikacji w przestrzeni publicznej. W tym celu 
pordwnuje szyldy miejskie i materiaty drukowane z obu okreséw. 
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